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9 2 Reviews of Books 

Liverpool Town Books, Proceedings of Assemblies, Common Coun- 
cils, Portmoot Courts, etc., 1550-1862. Volume I., 1550-1571. 
Edited by J. A. Twemlow. (Liverpool : University Press ; Lon- 
don : Constable and Company. 1918. Pp. ccxvi, 719.) 
Students of Tudor history, who knew that Mr. Twemlow was at 
work preparing the earlier Town Books of the city of Liverpool for 
publication, must congratulate him on the appearance of his first ponder- 
ous volume. From the point of view of an accurate and complete text — ■ 
which few can hope to equal — of elaborate annotations, of careful indexes 
covering names, subjects, places, and the long introduction, Mr. Twem- 
low's work completely supersedes all previous attempts to edit this partic- 
ular manuscript whether in whole or in part. 

For the city of Liverpool itself and in some degree for town life in 
Tudor England, the volume not only ought to be most useful but will 
help to correct errors in local and wider history. To the genealogist and 
philologist its value will be greater, and the editor has helped the latter 
with a glossary which in many places supplements and corrects the New 
Oxford Dictionary. 

The manuscript consists of a record covering the years 1550-1571 and 
was compiled by Recorder Pendleton. It follows a somewhat monotonous 
round of elections of mayors and other civic officials, of civic portmoots, 
of admissions to freedom, of law cases, of parliamentary elections. Most 
valuable, however, for the student of bigger things is the light thrown 
on shipping, especially in connection with trade and military expeditions 
to Ireland, on prices, on trade regulations, on public morals. The appen- 
dixes, too, will prove serviceable in illustrating rentals and assessments 
and taxes. 

On the whole, however, the volume is somewhat of a disappointment. 
Perhaps this is because we had hoped for too much. Intrinsically its 
value is rather severely local and these vital years of quick movements 
which left indelible marks on English history are made little clearer. 
Maybe we have exhausted the valuable records for them. Be that as it 
may, Recorder Pendleton could give regular records of the days and 
seasons, the weather and harvests, but could leave almost unnoticed — 
save for a fleeing priest, a new communion table, a record of the Great 
Pillage — the events which touched every hamlet and parish in England. 
Perhaps wisdom guided his pen, and discretion was the better part of his 
recusant or conformist valor, but the fact remains that the big currents 
of Tudor history receive little or no tributary waters from his record. It 
may be facetious, but I notice the famous " &c " in Elizabeth's title in the 
earliest mention of her reign in the manuscript. 

In editorial work so minutely detailed and as a rule so accurate and 
far-reaching, it may be somewhat unkind to find faults. Mr. Twemlow 
has, I think, done his work in a manner which commands admiration. 
He has erred, however, in over-elaboration. The description of the 
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manuscript, inside and outside, while very interesting, is more suited for 
a local antiquarian magazine. The pages of his introduction which state 
the worth of local history and the necessity for the publication of local 
records are commonplace. Doubtless they may serve to spur on the city 
fathers of Liverpool to further munificence in helping such work, but 
they are too obvious in their point and ought not to have appeared. 
Again many of the notes are unnecessary. For example it is over-editing 
to tell us that Pendleton does not deserve the praise for handwriting and 
orderly record-keeping which was bestowed on a Nottingham town clerk 
at the close of the fifteenth century (p. cxii, note 1) ; or that a modern 
Spanish ship and a recently torpedoed Bilboa ship bear the name Nuestra 
Senora de Begona, just because a ship called the Sancta Maria debigonia 
appears in the text (p. 302). Other and many such examples might be 
given, but these serve to show that the art of historical editing is not 
easily learned. 

The introduction might also have been a better and finer piece of 
work. It is full of commonplaces — references to the war, to the Entente 
Cordiale, and such like. The space might well have been given to some 
generalizations on the light thrown upon the history of the town and 
country during the period. Mr. Twemlow rightly disclaims any intention 
of writing a history of Liverpool as yet; but such a summary would not 
nullify that disclaimer and would have been invaluable to students. The 
subject-index, excellent as it is, cannot take the place of such a section in 
the introduction. As Mr. Twemlow hopes to edit other Liverpool manu- 
scripts, we hope that this criticism will be received in the spirit of sug- 
gestive kindness in which it is given. 

W. P. M. Kennedy. 

Education and Social Movements, 1700-18 50. By A. E. Dobbs, for- 
merly Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1919. Pp. xiv, 258. 
$3-So.) 

" The chapters in this volume were intended to form part of a history 
of English education in modern times, with special reference to move- 
ments of democratic origin or tendency" (preface). There are seven 
chapters, with the following titles : The Social Environment on the Eve 
of the Industrial Revolution; Schools and Literature; the Era of Revo- 
lutions; the First Half of the Nineteenth Century; the Mechanics' Insti- 
tutes and Higher Education; Libraries and Literature; "Education by 
Collision " ; and the Social Outlook. 

The general thesis of the author is as follows: Progress in English 
education has depended more largely on the structure of society and the 
changes brought about by economic and social movements, often but 
little related to education, than to the influence of its advocates, leaders, 
or theorists. Types of schools are agencies called into existence by social 



